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ABSTRACT 

The role of the county Extension Leader in 
recommending members for the County Agricultural Extension Committee 
is discussed from the standpoint of principles and procedures 
involved in identifying, selecting, orienting, training, utilizing, 
recognizing, and evaluating leaders. Two techniques for identifying 
potential leaders are the reputational and the decision analysis 
techniques, and their modifications. The Extension Leader should 
recommend for the committee persons who will balance the board in 
terms of age, sex, interests, capabilities, and geographic location. 
Orientation should be on an individual basis and be brief and 
informal. It is believed that training of committee members is best 
accomplished by their participation in four meetings held annually. 
The Extension Staff must work at utilizing the county committee, and 
recognition of committee members should be part of the routine of 
committee work. A chart is provided that may be used by the Extension 
Leader to evaluate the effectiveness of the committee. It is 
concluded that a functioning and well-utilized committee can help in 
informing the general public about Extension's organization, 
purposes, and accomplishments. A brief bibliography is provided. 
(DB) 
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LEADEHSHIP DSVELOPKEKT AND THE COUI.'TY AGHICULTUIAL EXTEr.'SION 

COMJaTTEE 



The Tennessee Agricultural Extension Committee act was 
passed by the Tennessee legislature and becaiie law ^arch 11, 
1955. Briefly it states tl.at all counties cooperatinf v/ith 
the State Agricultural Extension Service that maVe en 
appropriation for extension work shall elect an Agricultural 
Extension Comn.ittee. This conmiittee shall be composed "of 
seven members. It will be elected by the County Court. Three 
members shall be from the xneir.bership of the courxty court 
while four shell not be members of the court. Tie lour non- 
coL.rt members shall be composed of two farmers and two farm 
women and shall reside in different civil districts. If there 
are fewer ti en four civil districts in a county at least 
one member shall come from each district. No member may be 
elected for more then three successive terras. Functious of 
the committee shall be (l)to act with duly autl^orized rep- 
resentatives of the State Agricultural Extension Service in 
employment and/or removal of extension personnel receiving 
funds from the county, (2)to act with authorized represen- 
tatives of the State Extension Service in formulating tl.e 
county budi'et and to serve as liason between the Extension 
Service and the County Court, (3)to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity on county extension program formulation nd ik)to act 
in an advisory capacity on activities performed in connection 
with carrying out the protram. The Act further states that 
the committee in performing these functions will meet with 
duly authorized representatives of the Extension Service 
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during the months )f February, May, August and November.^ 

A study ol job descriptions shows that the Extension 

Leader h: s assumed the responsibility liason v/ith t; e 

2 

County Agricultural Extension Committee. Reports fro.-L 
counties indicate that the degree to which provisions of the 
law are carried out covers a wide rang.3. Some committees 
seldom meet except to hire new personnel while otiers more 
nearly fulfil the intent of the lav/.Coriimittees across the 
state likely more adequately perform functions one and two 
as outlined in the previous paragraph thtn functions three 
and four. The purpose of this paper is to provide insight 
into the manner thst the leadership development process can 
be used in working with and utilizing the potential of the 
County Agricultural Committee. 

The paper will be organized around the principles and 
procedures involved in identifying, selecting, orienting, 
training, utilizing, recognizing and evaluating leaders. 
IDETITIFICATION 

The Agricultural Conunittee by law is elected by the 
County Court. This at first thought would seem to limit 
tiie degree to which Extension could identify potential 
agricultural committee members. In practice however the 
county judge or other appointing authority ordinarily rec- 
ommends certain nominees to the court. Usually he confers 
with tlie Extension Leader concerning persons who could 



Tennessee Agricultural J^;xtension Service, Tennessee Ex- 
tension Workers Handbook, Univ of Tenn, 1962, p. 59. 
-^btudy ol County Extension Staff job onscrjpi jons. 



competently serve as agricultural comraittGe ^leii.bers. This 
is £ desireable situef'on and the Extension Leader should 
function in such a manner as to be perceived by county leeders 
as one who can recommend suitable and capable persons Tor 
the agriculture committee as well as other county and area 
leadership positions. This meens th£.t the £,r.tension Leader 
and other staff members must be aware of the leadership 
in their county. Knowing the present seven committee men.bers 
us obviously no problem, however, identifying potential 
committee members can be a problem. Two research methods 
that hcve proven efl active in determining community power 
structure can be modified for use in identifying potential 
leaders. 

Nunnery and Kimbrough discuss these two techniques. 
The first is the reputational technique. Use of this tech- 
nique includes four steps — (l)persons who are at the center 
of camnunity activities are asked to provide lists of 
persons of prominence in the institutional sectors of the 
community. Business, government, educe tion and religion are 
usually the lour areas used but agriculture could also be 
added, (2)a panel of knowledgeable persons is asked to rank 
these persons as they perceive them in order of influence. 
Then a final list is compiled consisting of those persons 
the panel of judges acting independently agree are the most 
prominent leaders on tliC list, (3) in-depth interviews are 
conducted with these listed prominent persons. They ore asked 
to provide inf oirj.j tion conceminr key issues in the consmunity 



with particul.'.r efipl-esis on the fd^v or five areas selected 
for study and more particularly who tt e decision niaVers 
are in the orOoS selected, (U)the data is organized and 
interpreted to provide a description of the power structure 
of the coimnunity. 

A second research method used is the decision analysis 
technique. It involves three steps — (1) several decision 
areas (for example, education, agriculture, community 
health, zoning) are selected. Persons representative of 
these areas are ssked to identify the most important decisions 
made in these areas in recent years, (2)as much information 
as possible is obtained about these decisions. Newspapers, 
personal isiterviews, observations etc. are used to obtain 
this information. The mass of data is analyzed to determine 
who the decision makers are, the pattern of decision making 
etc., (3)the nature of the power structure ol tlie community 
is described based on this analysis. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to which 
of these techniques is the better. Nunnery ard Kimbrough 
and others are of the opinion thet the two techniques may 
be ca:.bined to give a more accurate description."^ 

These methods are designed to be used by outside re- 
searchers and obviously neither of these two techniques can 
be used in a for.'.al manner by members of a county extension 
staff. Such an attempt would lead to lack ol cooperation by 
those he attempted to interview and would likely jeopardize 

^Michael^Nunnery and Ralph D. Kimbrough, Pplitics, Power, 
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the staff member's position. 

Kodllication of these techniques can be applied, however, 
in an informal way, in fact extension workers have probe bly 
always employed similar techniques inforiually. The lollowing 
suggestions are made relateve to informal application of 
the two techniques— (Dlearn the current problems, issues 
and decisions as well as significant problems, issues or 
decisions that have existed jn the past few years. This 
can be done by informal contacts throughout t. e cominunity. 
In an informal and positive manner people like to talk about 
their community, (2)record and piece together in soi.e manner 
ijiiportant infori^ation learned. Relationships between various 
people, organizations and institutions are particularly 
important. Local neiirspapers end organization lists (parti- 
cularly leaders of organizations) are significant. A file 
folder or other means of recording such information is im- 
portant, (3)be a part of the action. Participate in coriununity 
activities. Such ptrt icipation in addition to fulfil] ing 
the role ol a good citizen also permits one to further 
knowledge concerning decision makers and leaders in the 
cor:jnunity, (^)based on the preceding three steps develop a 
list of potential committee members. The list should be 
expanded to include potential leaders for other purposes, 
for exar.';ple, k-V. leaders and resource development leaders.^ 
A word of caution. One shouid pursue f .c. preceding 

4bid., pp. 27-30. 
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because he honestly feels it wii] help him do a more cifoctive 

job and render greater service to tt.e community. Identifying 

and effectively utilizing cosimunity leadership certeinly 

accanplishes this. V/e are not discussing volunteer leaders 

as such but Schindler-Hainnan's and Lippitt's staten;ent in 

in which they conclude that the individuel volunteer needs 

volunteering just as much as tl.e community needs him seens 
5 

applic£ble. If extension can be responsible for placing 
an individual in a position whereby he grows tov/ard his 
potentisl and accomplishes personal goals; is this not the 
zeniti of developing people? 

In summary county Extension Leaders should conduct 
themselves in such a manner thet county leaders will perceive 
them as the major possessor of knowledge concerning persons 
who would in a satisfactory manner carry out the duties of 
an Agricultural Extension Committee l-Iember. The Extension 
Leader should adopt a modification of the reputstional and 
decision analysis techniques as outlined above. Kodilications 
of ti ese techniques can also be used by other staff members 
for determining potential leaders for other extension organ- 
izations. 

SELECTION 

Selection is finalized by vote of the county court. In 



Eva SchindDer-lieinman and Ronald Lippitt, The Vol unteer 
C^UjTlt:^ (Washington, D. C.: Center lor a Volunteer Society, 
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practice the count judge or other appointinc authority 
recoiiimends certain individuals and the Extension Leader is 
normally cskcc to recoiMend persons for the committee. 
The Ext^^nsion Leader should usually recommend more than one 
person. This allov/s the appointing authority to utilize his 
own knowledce and satisfy his own personal needs relative to 
the selection. The Extension Leader should be aware of the 
county situation to the extent thtt he will not recoraraend 
soii.eone that for some reason he knov/s the appointing au- 
thority will reject. 

Considerations to keep in mind when selecting conmittee 
members include — 

1# V/hich individuals have an interest in tie kinds of 
activities in which the committee will be engaged? 

2. Who has knowledge, skill, or access to information that 
will be of use to the committee? 

3. Are there persons who might develop a greater sense of 
commitaient to the organization by v/orking on the committee? 
h. Are there some individuals who will work together more 
compatibly than others?^ 

Jlnowles points out that care must be taken to select 
members who not only represent something, but who v/ill be 
effective. Personal qualities th£jt should be kept in rnind 
in selecting committee members include— • 

1. Interest in the program and its objectives. 

2. Willingness to serve. 

^Sheldon G. Lowry Committees ^ a ke;^ t^ nroup leader shir 
(Ohio State Uriiversity: NCl.S-!) Leadership Series No. 1,196?) 
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3. Competence for the work of the committee. 

Availability lor the v/ork, in ter s of health, time etc. 

5. Ability to v;ork v;ith other committee meiiibers. 

6. Position of influence with significant elements of the 
community. 7 

Koule in discussing who should be on a board lists 
considerations as ft.r as representation is concerned. These 
include— important elements in the clientele, sex, age, 
special capabilities needed on the board, location )i 
residence, and relative experience in board processes. 
However there are some potential board members that can 
not be fitted into slots. Koule mentions the Arabian proverb 
which holds that mankind is divided into three classes— 
those who are imn:ov?ble, those who are movable, and ti ose 
who move. Irregardless of other considerations a board must 
contain people who move. 

Selecting a new board member is really like adding a 
new ingredient to a recipe. Each board has a personality of 
its own and its nature is altered with the addition of new 
members; it puts a complex human being into interaction 
with a complex social entity. An important consideration in 
looking at potential new board members is to look at ti:e 
present composition of the board and determine in terms of 
desired representation the type of aember needed to balance 
the board. 

n 

'Malcolm S. Knowlcs, The Modern Practice of Adult Education 
(Mew YorktAssociotion Press, 1970) p. 70. 
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A board can bo no better than its members. The xaajor 

Choice should oe .u.ide In terms of those who are right for 

a particular board, who can strengthen It, and five It v/hat 

it needs. Human beings are capable of continuous Intellectual 

growth. We should take advantage of this fact and leave 

neither the choice of board members or their increased 

o 

knowledge to chsnce. 

Quoting from A Peop le and a Spiri t "Extension has a 
demonstrated capability to associate v/ith and use the existing 
local power structure. It hes developed a high degree of 
empathy with those it serves." 

A further quote "Extension's close ties with existing 
local power structure sometimes raise questions about its 
ability to mount new programs mdch may impose change upon 
the activities and attitudes of agencies within tl.ese power 
structures. "" 

Both these statements have implications for Extension 
staffs when considering recommendations for nev; committee 
members. 

In sunjnary tj e Extension Leader should from his broad 
base of knowledge of potential leaders recommend for selection 
persons v;ho will balance the present board in terms of age, 
sex. Interests, capabilities and geographic location. An 
important consideration is selection of committee menibers 
who represent the various aspects of extension programs 
being conducted in the county. Certainly the lour broad 
program areas of agricultural production and marketing, home 

r "~ 

Cyril 0. I'^nlo, Tiie EJfective Board (Kew York: Association 
Press, I960) pp. 25-29. 
o 

Report of the Joint USDA-NASULGC Extension Study Committee, 
A PeojilG and o Spirit (Fort Collins: Colorado Sttte University, 
1968) p. ifl. 
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economics, ^-K, and community development should be con- 
sidered in selectinc comaittee marbers. It seems wise to 
heve members with a working knowledge in each pro{ ram ares. 
Counties emphasizing prorrams such as urban horticultui-e, 
low-incor e etc. should consider committee members wJ,o can 
represent innovative thinking in these areas as well as 
visualizing the emphasis progrsm as a part of the total 
extension effort. The Extension Leader should remember that 
it is the county court's responsibility to elect ti,e members 
and recommend several suitable persons to the appointing 
authority rather thsn one. The eppointing authority and 
county court should perceive themselves as making the selec- 
tion. They should also advise the prospective committee member 
that his nairie will be submitted to the court and ascertain 
Ms wlllin gness to serve. 

ORIEIJTATICN 

We assume that the selection authority inforns ti.e new 
member that he h£ s been elected as a new com.T.ittee member. 
In many cases probably all he will know is the lect thct he 
has been elected to tie county agricultural committee. Then 
it becomes the responsibility of someone to orient the new 
member. Id ally this should be done by tl,e committee chair- 
man. The Extension Leader in his role as liason with the 
committee should consider himself responsible to see ti st the 
new member is oriented. Such orientation should include pur- 
pose of the committee, specific duties and responsibilities 
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of tie committee, co jnittee member's names and addresses 
and tine and types ol meetings. The Extension Leader can 
best perlorm this I unction on en individual basis with each 
new member. Ideally he should be the resource person to 
supply the committee ci.airrr.tn witf. infornatjon m^oerials 
to accomplish t' e orientation purpose. In prtctic- he will 
likely perlorm tie service along witi. the chf irman or by 
himself with the consent oi the chfriman. In any case it 
should be an individual contact and should be briel ar.d to 
the pojnt. Verbal instruction is likely best supplemented 
by a brief to ti.e point one or two pace mimeo listing 
purpose of the committee, specilic duties and responsibilities 
of the committee, type eno t:.;.;e of meetings, names a d addresses 
of committee :;.embers, and ns:..es, titles and addresses of the 
Extension staff. Perhaps such a mimeo could be developed by 
the county staff. It could be discussed with the committee 
and modified for use for orientation with new members. This 
would give the committee chairman an instrument to use in 
orienting new members and at the same time place the Ex- 
tension Leader in the role of assisting the chairi.-.an. 

Heckel states that the relationship existing between 
the professional and Ity leader will have a substantial 
effect on the degree to which the local leader will partici- 
pate. Clarification ol role is the key to a satisfactory 
relationship. The lay leader sliould hove clearly in ii.ind 
what he can contribute and what he can expect from the 
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professional worke".^^ 

T'-' boys a well instructed committee should know 
name committee, type of cotrjnittee, purpose, specific 
duties and responsibilitios, (no comiaittee has responsi- 
bilities that are not specifically fiven to it) chairman's 
name, committee members, time and types of reports, budget, 
and details concerning coordination with other committees. •' 

In summary oriente'ion should include purpose of the 
committee, type, frequency and time of meetings, names and 
addresses of committee :..ernbeis, and names and addresses of 
the Extension Steif. Ideally this should be done by the 
chairman but the Extension Leader should see th: t it is done 
Orientation should be done on en and individual basis end 
should be brief and informal. A major part of orientation is 
conveying to the new committee member a feeling of importanc 
relative to his new position and conlidence in his ability 
to fulfil the role. 

TRAINING 

Hare points out that effectiveness of the leader can 
generally be improved by giving him training which fits him 
specifically for the type group he is to lead. In experi- 
mental training programs, youth leaders have become more 
democratic, foremen have gained more acceptance from em- 
ployees in introducing work changes, and college students 
10 

Maynard C. Heckel, "Leader Development Through Pl.-.nninp," 
Journal Cooperative Extension . Summer 196J), pp. 87-9if. 

Lowry, op. cit. , pp. 5-6. 
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have improved their discussion leadership techniques. 

Lowry states that tlie relationship between motivation 
and satisfaction with one's vorV is well knovm. It can be 
shown that satisfaction generally increases with increased 
understanding; of one's role. Blount and Beal found thet the 
groups with the highest understeriding of their gcals, means 
of accomplishing rosls and authority h£d gone through three 
stages of communication and discussion (l)receiving infor- 
mation c\d asking questions for clarification; (2)ev8lu8ting 
and analyzing the elements presented; and (3) suggesting, 
rejecting, niodifying, or developing their owi ideas about 
the elements being considered. 

Kreitlow and others state their is something about a 

training meeting that makes me think of lions and dogs; to 

want to stay at home. The phrase training leaders is archaic 

and should be replaced with a term such as helping leaders. 

The leader needs help in knowledge, facts snd supporting 

materials relating to the job he is to perform. He needs 

perspective in how to evaluate results. Particularly a new 

leader will want to know "How am I doing." Research shows 

that the leader is r.ost likely to evaluate his success 

based on response from members of the various groups he 

iV 

associates with. 

Training of the coiimiittee member can best be accomplished 
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A. Paul Here, Handbook of Small Group Research (Hew York: 
The Free Press, 1968) p. 309. 

^\ 

Lowry, op. cit., p. 1. 

1^ 

Kreitlow, op. cit., pp. 136-138. 
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on an informal basis and can best be handled at the four 
regular meetings ench year or through personal contacts or 
mail-outs. Lerder skills, background information concerning 
the county and program planning procedures are some of the 
areas in which training should be conducted. Timely and 
appropriate mail-outs on each of these subjects cbu be used. 
At the four regular r.eetings the agents can discuss county 
background inforniation and progrem planning procedures. 
Committee members can De used as members of program planning 
committees, to present recognition awards etc. and by so 
doing will learn by doing or "be treined by doing." This 
idea will be developed in the discussion of the utilization 
phase. 

In suiLmary training of agricultural comniittee members 
can best be accomplished by participating in the four meetings 
held annually. The extension staff should consciously - 
present information or involve the comi..ittee in activities 
during these meetings tii£t will cause the comciittee to 
learn by doing or participating. Leader skills, background 
inlormction about the coi-nty and program planning procedures 
may be learned in this manner. Appropriate mail outs, 
using committee members on program planning comruittees and 
using committee members to tell the Cou ty Extension story 
are other ways of informal training. Forriial trcining set 
up solely for tie COTHniLtee (:)ther than that appropriate 
as a part of the four meetini s held annually) is likely 
unnecessary. 
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UTILIZATIor. 

Utilization of the county agricultural comn.ittee in 
an effective manner to further tl.e Extension progrora and 
at the same tire develop the potential of the individual 
coramittee member and the committee as a group is the most 
challen[in£- phase ol the committee c'evelopment process. 

Lowry stftes that eflective committees ccn be one of 
the most important working forces of an organization. 
Particularly is this true if comniittee members are selected 
lor tl^e contribution they can make and are nade to feel it 
is an honor and privilege to be asked to serve. '''^ 

Houle in considering why people accept appointment to 
school boards discussed McCarty's study of fift y two persons. 
KcCarty divided these fifty two into groups in terms of 
wh£t seemed to be their major motivation. His conclusions 
were — 

Those who were extremely altruistic 10% 
Those who were apparently altruistic 36^ 
Those who were partially self-intei ested hk% 
Those who were extremely self-interested 10% 

This data offers clues as to how to get, use, and 

keep effective people on an advisory board. Over half of 

the people accepted membership because of some type ol 

sell -interest. Then we need to think about why or v;hat is 

there about advisory committee membership thct meets the 

need of a person's self interest. Persons may accept appoint- 

1% "~~ 
Lowry, op. cit.,p. 2. 
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ment to a comrLittee lor reasons of self-interest Mid later 
adopt a ri;ore altruistic view. Thus people must be utilized 
based on their interests and concerns,^^ It can be assumed 
thet if the preceding selection and orientation phases 
have been carried out as outlined, the member wil] have an 
interest in the overall extension program v/itl likely a ma^or 
interest in some particular phase of the extension program. 

The followinp procedure is suggested for utilization 
of the Agricultural Co:.jnittee, Schedule as desifnated by 
lav/ four meetint^s per year. Select for each meeting oi.e 
major phase-- agricultural production and marketiiig, hone 
economics, If-H, or resource development — for an in-depti- 
discussion (30-^'C .t.inutes) related to progress, problems, 
plsnninj, and activities. This would allow each major area 
to be discussed each year. County personnel responsible 
for the particular are£: under discussion would cevelop 
and lead the discussion thus allowing the committee to 
interact with all stafl members during a year's time. 
Timely coir.ments might be mtde concernini other plases but 
the mcin focus would be on ti.e one area, Assuiidng an hour 
and a half meeting tJiis would allow forty to fifty minutes 
for other routine business connected with personnel, bud- 
geting etc. to be discussed. This would permit the committee 
to carry out functions (3)to set in an advisory capacity on 
County Extension Program formulation and (h) to act in an 
advisory capacity on activities performed in connection with 

I^ouIg op. clt., pp, 18-M9, 
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carrying out ttie pi'opram. Consideration should be given to 
making one ol theso four meetings a supper meeting. The 
Extension staff could host the committee at this meeting. 

At this point the Extension Staff should face the task 
of clgrifying the role of the committee relative to program 
formulation and program execution. It is the author's 
opinion t^ct t e county court Agricultural Committee si ould 
serve in an "aTxbrella" capacity in this regard. Details of 
program planning at:d execution should be left to program 
planning committees in the lour broad program areas — agri- 
cultural production and marketing, hor.e economics, ^-K, and 
resource develori.ent. In many cases program planning committees 
should study an even narrov/er area, ior example, soybeans, 
swine, nutrition etc. County court committee members could 
be and it v;ould be desireable for t: em to also be men.bers 
of the appropriate planning committee correspondinK with 
their interests. 

Committee members may also be utilized to preside and/ 
or present awards at county recognition meetings a-^id tell 
the Extension story at civic meetings. They should also be 
fully utilized in the meny factted approaches to prorram 
planning, execution and evaluation that are in line with 
their interests and capabilities. 

Modifications of several of Dolan 's. motivational tech- 
niques to keep *f-H leaders working may be used to maintain 
motivation in agricultural committee members. Included are 
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tqlk about ti e prorram ol the aerlcultui-sl Extension 
Service wl.en you sre with leaders. Imply Its Importance by 
your Interest. Many times we become our own worst enemies 
by creating an Impression of downgrading or de-enipha sizing 
the importance ol what we are doing. We prefer to be Iden- 
tified with programs and causes thtt hcve dynamic leadership. 
Can we expect the agricultural committee or the public In 
general to be any different? 

Appeal to leader's personal growth needs when possible. 
Ma slow 's theory of hlerarchja of needs Is very helpful In 
providing Insight In this regard.^'' 

Heckel says when the pro! ssslonal first begins working 
with a lay planning group he may find It necessary to a3sur:e 
the major rest)onslblllty for programming. He must 1 3 cautious 
the t he does not lose sight of the direction In which he 
desires to move the cojunlttee In ter;i,s ol its developm.ent 
or in terms of development of potential leadership. A pro- 
fessional may get so much personal satisfaction in a dominant 
leadership role thct he will become self satisfied and find 
it dinicult to dev lop a two way worki.-g rel.iJtlonsliip with 
lay leade s. As a program planning group matures in its 
ability to make meaningful decisions tl e leadership of the 
professional worker is strengthened. He will be expected to 
provide additional factual information, furtl er evidence of 
progress, and to deal with decisions of greater significance. 
The Extension worker need not fear ti at as lay leadership 

I9 Robert Dolon and Dick Smith, J^eader Develorment Throup h 
Planning (Mlmeo, Korth Corollan Atate Univ., 19t,6) p. 13. 
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assumes more respo isibility, he wil] become less important. 
He sl'ould be sure, however, ttst responsibilities continue 
to be well defined and th£t he performs at a higher level 
of proficiency. As ley leaders participate changes will 
occur in their attitudes, knowledge and skills. They will 
contribute more as influential leade s in their respective 
communities because they tre more av/are of tlie factors that 
inlluence social and economic conditions. They will also 
have s fereeter appreciation for the contribution of the Ex- 
tension Service. 

The foregoing niesns that the Extension staff must plan 
and work at utilizing the Agricultural Committee, particu- 
larly, as related to mal ing the lour meetings per yr^v effective. 
We should hov/ever be cognizant of King's thinking. In 
discussing how to plan the committee meeting he mentions 
the cliche "V/atcl^ the baby's weight carefull.y, but not too 
carefully." Similar advice is wise for those planning coiur.ittee 
meetings or agendas. Most meetings, however, suffer from 
insufiicient planning. It is possible to be so interested 
in getting matters settled within a certain time span that 
we devote little time to low the matters were settled. 
Settlements under these conditions can beconie mere formal- 
ities and mean little except on routine items. Scltlement 
of weighty matters handled in tliis manner can con.e bock to 
] 8 

Heckel, op. cit., pp. 87-9'-i-. 
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haunt one. According to King "a committee is like a garden. 

20 

You have to feed it to raise what you want out of it." 

We should be awar^ thet such a model for utilizing 
leaders es outlined presents a challenge to the Extension 
Staff. Sabrosky says, and nov; conies another chellenf.e to 
professional v/orkers. You cannot stop your ov/n professional 
l'::provement as you move leaders alonr with you. You need to 
stay rheac of them. Effective IoclI leaders wil] find their 
work sstisfyint only when their professional lecder 1 elps 
them with bicjer &nd more difficult problems.^''- 

In summary the Extension Staff must v/ork at utilizing 
the count: conjnittee. It will not be effectively used other- 
wise. Growth r.eeds of the committee as a group ar.d of 
committee members as individuals should be studied, noted 
and used as a basis lor utiDizint the committee. These 
growth needs should be fitted into or made a part of accom- 
plishing the committee's purposes as set out by law, The 
four meetings per year should be held with one major area 
of the Extension protram receiving emphasis at each meetii^. 
The committee should adopt an "umbrella" approach to program 
formulation and execution. Detailed planning should be 
left committees with a more micro view. Committee members 
should be used on micro program planning and execution com- 
mities in line witi, their interests. They should also be 
19 

Clarence hing. Your Comifii ttee in Community Action (New 
Yorktllorpcr brothers ,1952yppr%6-5BT~" " 

Ibid,, p. 101. 
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used in presldlnf tl Extension nieetlnfs of appropriate 
kinds, presenting recognition awards and telllnr the Exten- 
sion story. One v/ord ol csutlon; Inherent In the concept of 
utilization of leaders is the idea thc^t leaders are Involved 
in decision maMng including planning, executing and eval- 
uetlnf, profrerns. Also InJ^erent is the concept th; t the leader 
of leaders must supply direction; the degree and amount of 
such direction is dependent on the state of the leader or 
group oi leccers. Thus co not be guilty of over scheduling 
or over directing on the one hand or doing little or under- 
directi.ng on the other, h plan for utilizing the coniinittee 
is a guideline anc will need adjustment cependlng on tue 
situation. 

RECOGNITION 

Recognition as are all the phases of the leadership 
development process is continuous. It hes been implied 
throughout ti e other pi ases. Meaningful and challenging 
use of coDiinittee members is one of the best foims of recog- 
nition. Needs of the individual meniber and of ti e committee 
as a group should be considered in determining use ol tt.e 
committee. Deserved praise by word of mouth or by letter is 
anottier eflectlve means of recognition. Announcement in 
nev/s medit ol appointment of new committee members is rec- 
ognition. fietlrlng committee members should be recognized 
for their contributions. In most cases this should be done 
in regularly scheduled cominlttee meetings and by informal . 
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verbal communication. 

In summary recoenition of comj-.ittee members shoudl 
be a part of tlie routine of committee work. It sl.ould be 
relatively low key and include public announcement tt rough 
news media of appointment of new ii embers, verbal recoc^nition 
of a job weAl done, personal letters when appropriate rec- 
ognizing service, and challenging use of committee members 
in the many faceted phases of program planning, execution 
and evaluation. 

EVALUATIOII 

The chart on the next page is adapted from Eoule and 
may be used by the Extension Leader in evcluating the effec- 
tiveness of the County Agricultural Extension Committee. 
We should remember that any poor ratings are as much our 
responsibility to correct as they are the committee's re- 
sponsibility. 

COTTCLUSIGIT 

Blalock commenting on the results of a Korth Carolina 
study states Extension needs to exert positive efforts aimed 
at improving legislators' and the general public's understanding 
of its orranization and prof:rams. Results of this study 
indicate that, in general, legislators are unaware of many 
of Extension's accomplisl-iments. As tie percentage of leg- 
islators associated with agriculture decreases, this need 
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wil] increase. '^^ 

A functioning and well utilized Agricultural Extension 
Committee can help to inform tr e general puijlic (inside arid 
outside the county) concerning Extension's organization, 
purposes, and accomplisljnents. In addition Extension's 
purposes will be more effectively accomplished by involve- 
ment ol the County Agricultural Extension Committee. 

^^T. C. Blalock, "Whtt Legislators Think of Extension", 
Journal Cooperative Extension . Summer 196^, p. 8l. 
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